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ITE 
VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 1 DECEMBER, 1950 
] 
os 
10 | 
>} |A PAPAL STATEMENT? 
25 | 
29 HAVE the pleasure of informing Your Excellency that the 
preparations undertaken by the Center of Liturgical Action 
-34 (for the two congresses) gives deep satisfaction to the Holy 
36 Father, who anticipates from them good results for the eu- 
40 charistic apostolate, which of all apostolates is the most im- 
: portant for Christian life. 
40 The congress at Parma, which will treat of the training of 


41 | acolytes (so sadly neglected in many places) will be a new and 
46 | effective recalling to duties which concern, far more intimately 
| than may appear at first sight, the eucharistic Liturgy and its rela- 
47 | tions to the body of the faithful. Surely a disciplined external 
cult, which aims to pay due honor to the majesty of the august 
Sacrament and to nourish the people’s piety, is important for at- 
taining the practical ends of the Mystery of our altars. 
ille, | But no less necessary and urgent is the doctrinal and inspira- 
tional task set for itself by the congress at Salerno, which proposes 
| to gain a fuller understanding of what the encyclical Mediator Dei 
| teaches in regard to the holy Sacrifice. In fact, nothing else would 
sem more opportune today for furthering the happily begun 
| restoration of piety, than arousing an awareness in the faithful of 
| the exalted meaning and value of the Mass, and instilling an appre- 
ciation of it and of its formative role in Christian life, of which it 
| is the center, as it is the center and climax of the entire liturgy of 
| the Church. To this end it is of no small importance to re-educate 
Catholics to see in the Mass the supreme, public and solemn act 
of worship rendered to God, distinct from every form of private 
piety, and ordained essentially to the great ends of the Redemption, 
unto the spiritual nourishment of the Mystical Body of which 
we all form a part under the divine Head, Jesus. . 


» all | ‘Dated July 14, 1950, and addressed to Bishop Bernareggi of Bergamo, 
The | President of the Italian ‘‘Center of Liturgical Action,’’ in anticipation of a 

| National congress of directors of Mass servers at Parma, and of the second 
ears, national Liturgical Week, held at Salerno, September 25-29. The letter was 
sent by the papal Secretariate of State,.and signed by Msgr. Montini. 
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WHY WORSHIP? 


worsh 

F the Average Man reads some advertisement which says that, If son 

a certain car has a body designed on a kecharitomenous prin- | ested | 
ciple, with a holosphuretic radiator in front, an anaskeuazic | usuall 
boot behind and a skiatrophic roof on top, he forthwith | or ho: 
rushes off brandishing a check book in one hand and a foun- and tl 

tain pen in the other to place an immediate order with the nearest aren't 
distributing agency. (If this is not so, why do car advertisements to go 
abound in mysterious words of this type?) the m 
Yet if the Average Catholic picks up ORATE FRATRES and reads FRAT! 


on its inside cover that it is ‘devoted to the liturgical apostolate,” It i 
he promptly puts it down again. If it said that it dealt with The. ™f ! 
this m 


opneustic Euchology (which, as a matter of fact, it does) he would | 
not merely put it down, but would drop it as it if were red hot. | ho os 


Why do strange long words attract him if printed in Automo- pe 
bile Facts but repel him if printed in ORATE FRATRES? Surely | ee 
because he is interested in the subject dealt with by Automobile | An 
Facts but not interested in the subject dealt with by ORATE FRA- 
TRES. The Average Man doesn’t know what “‘anaskeuazic’’ means; 
but he realizes it has something to do with cars. And he is interested | ™" i 
in cars. The word makes him feel there is something about the | ' that fé 
advertised car which he doesn’t know. And, because of his interest | the ve 
in cars, he isn’t happy till he has found out what it is. When the | —— 
Average Catholic sees a word like “‘liturgical’’ he also doesn’t know | va 
what it means. But he feels no compelling urge to find out because due n¢ 
he doesn’t even realize what it has to do with. It does not, so far “behar 
as he is aware, have anything to do with anything which has to peculi 
do with him. And so the Average Catholic is not interested! And doing 
he doesn’t read O.F. apd 

And there is where he is wrong. He is just about as wrong as he 0) “4 
could be! For the word “‘liturgical’’ has to do with worship. Pre- = 
cisely what it has to do with worship we shall see later. The point 
at issue now is that worship is far more important than motor 
cars. Not everybody is concerned with cars. It is possible in some gg 
circumstances to lead an entirely satisfactory life while having dr ‘ad 
nothing to do with cars. But it is not possible in any circumstances E wm 
whatever to lead a satisfactory life while having nothing to do with | ~Ep a 


. | 
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WHY WORSHIP? 


worship. Cars concern some people: worship concerns everybody. 
1s that If some people are interested in cars, everybody ought to be inter- 
; prin- |ested in worship. With cars we ‘‘go places’”’ in this world: and it is 
euazic | usually possible to get there by alternative means such as trains 
‘hwith | or horses. But with worship we reach our goal in the next world, 
foun- and there are no means whatever, alternative to worship. And we 
nearest aren't bound to go anywhere in this world, but we are all bound 
ments to go somewhere in the next world. Which all goes to show that 

the man who reads Automobile Facts but doesn’t read ORATE 
1 reads FRATRES is the world’s prize chump. 
slate,” It is hoped that with this number of O.F. some thousand or 
The. more new readers will be starting their investigations to find what 
would | this magazine is all about. And the Editor has done me the honor 
d hot, | of asking that I should write a series of articles of an elementary 
type for the precise purpose of helping these new readers to find 
their bearings. 

And so, dear New Reader, let us start at the beginning. 

The first point to tackle is the subject of ‘‘worship’’; because 
that, really, is what it is all about. If we begin from the fact that 
man is God’s creature, we see that man must take due notice of 
that fact and behave accordingly. But already we are dealing with 
iia | “ the very elements of “‘religion.’’ That, after all, is what religion 
un ae | | amounts to: “taking due notice of God and behaving accordingly.” 
Senate | You will notice that there are two elements here: (a) “taking 
| due notice of God” (which is what we call worship) and (b) 


tomo- 
Surely | 
nobile | 


neans; 
reste = 


ecause 
ose “behaving accordingly’’ (which is what we call morals). The 
nas to | Mculiar thing is that one sometimes finds people who seem to be 


| And doing (b) without doing (a); while others look as if they are 
doing (a) without being particularly shining examples of (b)! 
“ Yet obviously (a), if done properly, could hardly help producing 
as b 
. Pre- (b). 
point 
motor 
some ae also in order to furnish Old Readers with better propaganda weapons: 
, , to teach them by example how to translate the “‘strange words’’ to others. 
aving ik’ has often been remarked that what the liturgical movement needs in this 
tances | ‘untry is a Fr. Daniel Lord. Granted. And we believe that his confrere in 
oe is versatile enough to fill that need nicely with this series of articles.) 
ED. 
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Let us first have a look at those people who seem to be “‘behav- 
ing accordingly” even though they do not “take due notice of 
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God.’’ They are the people who say they don’t go in for any re- 
ligion, yet on the whole they are decent to their fellow men, they 
“do nobody any harm,” they are generous, truthful, loyal, brave} 
. .. they do a whole lot of things which, as a matter of fact, God 
does want them to do. Such naturally good people are not un- 
known — I expect we all know somebody like that. Yet does their 
behavior make sense? Is it really enough to be as they are? 


Surely not! For they are like children who are pleasant with 
brothers and sisters and schoolmates, who work well at school and 
get good marks, who, in fact, do all sorts of things which their 
father wants them to do. But they take no notice of their father. 
True, they refrain from kicking him on the shins, or emptying 
tins of used sump oil into his bed or sprinkling powdered glass 
into his dinner. They don’t do anything against their father. But) 
they just leave him alone. They do not “‘take due notice’’ of him; 
they never talk to him or thank him or praise him; they juut| 
ignore him. Would he regard them as satisfactory children? No! | 
Then neither would God regard as satisfactory creatures men who, | 
even though well-behaved, just ignore Him and take no notice of 
Him whatever. 

Now let us look at the people who seem to ‘‘take due notice of | 
God” by worshipping Him, and yet do not “behave accordingly.” | 
Again I expect we all know somebody like that: somebody who| 
goes to church, yet won’t pay a decent wage to his employees (or! 
won’t do an honest day’s work for his employer) ; somebody who 
says his prayers, yet is notorious for his venemous and lying 
tongue. Their behavior also doesn’t make sense. They are like 
children who talk to their father, praise him, thank him for all 
he has done, ‘‘take due notice of him’”’ in fact; and yet they don't 
do what he wants; they play truant from school, throw stones 
at the windows of his house, pour sand into the sump of his car. 
(Will their father regard them as satisfactory children? No! Then 
neither would God regard as satisfactory creatures men who. 
though they seem to “‘take due notice of Him” by worship, do not ! 
‘behave accordingly”’ by doing what He wants. What is wanted is | 
both elements of religion: there must be worship and behavior. | 
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WHY WORSHIP? 


Yet I think everybody will agree that, of the two, worship is 
more fundamental. If worship is genuine and sincere it must pro- 
duce good behavior. If children genuinely love their father and 
are sincere when they praise him and thank him for all he does 
for them, they cannot fail to do the things which please him. So 
also if men are fully conscious of what they are doing when they 
worship God, and if they really mean what they say in their 
prayers, then they are sure to lead lives pleasing to God. 


We conclude, then, that good behavior does not always lead to 
good worship; whereas good worship must always lead to good 
behavior. (If it does not, it is not good worship but sham wor- 
ship.) To express the same thing in a slightly different way: if 
only men will worship God properly (which means intelligently 
and sincerely) they will behave themselves. When they behave 
badly it is either because they worship badly (unintelligently or 
insincerely) or else they don’t worship God at all. Hence there is 
nothing more important in the whole world than that men should 
worship God properly — in sincerity and in truth. 


Everybody will agree that at present the world is in a perfectly 
shocking state. There is no end of cruelty, tyranny, hatred, in- 
justice, dishonesty, lust, jealousy, selfishness, cynicism, hypocrisy 
and every other vice one could name. And these are not merely 
impersonal evils. It means that some individual man or men are 
being cruel, some specific persons are acting as tyrants, some definite 
human beings are hating or swindling or lusting or whatever it 
may be. And in every single case it is true that they are not ‘taking 
due notice of God’’ — they are not worshipping God, in sincerity 
and in truth. That neglect of God is the basic evil of which all the 
other evils are but a symptom. Getting rid of symptoms never 
cures a disease. One must eliminate the root-cause. 


Hence it is not enough to campaign against all these vices. The 


} only cure is to eliminate Godlessness. Those who are, as a matter 


of fact, creatures of God are ignoring the fact that God is their 
Master. In proportion as they come to recognize this — (in pro- 
portion as they worship God) — so will the lot of mankind, even 
here below, improve. That is why there is nothing so important in 
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the whole world as that men should worship God in sincerity and 
in truth. 


“That's all very well,’’ you may say, ‘but what has it got to 
do with me? I can’t make the whole world worship God properly.” 
No, you can’t. But you can help. You can look to your own wor- 
ship. I have no doubt that as a Catholic you do a fair amount of 
worshipping. You come to Mass on Sundays; you say your daily 
prayers; maybe you do even more than that. Fine! But what of its 
effect? Does it overflow into your daily life? Does it really make 
you behave better than the fellow next door who, as a non-Cath- 
olic, doesn’t go to Mass and perhaps says no prayers yet seems a 
decent enough chap? For it should! If he, who takes no notice of 
his Father in heaven (I’m not blaming him — perhaps he knows 
no better) nevertheless behaves himself well, then surely you who 
profess to know and love your Father who is in heaven ought to 
be behaving yourself still better! 


We Catholics ought to be noticeably better people than those 
outside the Church. We ought to be quite outstanding for our 
charity, justice, truthfulness, generosity, purity, unselfishness, hon- 
esty and all the other virtues. Some are or have been: and those 
are the Saints (both the canonized and uncanonized). But not 
all of us are like that. Yet we should be. “‘Be ye holy as your 
heavenly Father is holy!” said our Lord. ‘This is the will of 
God,” said St. Paul, ‘‘your sanctification!’” So we ought to be 
saints! Then why aren’t we, in spite of the fact that we do our 
worshipping? 

The answer is surely that when the saints worshipped God it 
was no mere external performance. It meant everything to them. 
But when some of us worship, it amounts to little more than an 
external performance. It doesn’t mean enough to us. If only we 
were fully conscious of what we are doing and why we are doing 
it and what it all means, then surely our worship would have 
far more effect on us, and overflow more into our daily lives. 


And that, dear New Reader, is what the “liturgical apostolate” 


(which O.F. is fostering) sets out to do for you. Never mind the 
words — we'll explain those later. It is what’s behind them that 
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WHY WORSHIP? 


matters. The liturgical apostolate sets out to help you in your 
worship, — to make you fully conscious of what you are doing, 
and why you are doing it — to make it mean a lot to you and be 
interesting and truly helpful; to turn it from something you have 
just got to do into something that you will love doing; to lift it 
up from the status of a mere duty and transform it into a privilege 
and a joy. And surely that is an attractive proposition worth in- 
vestigating? 

How are things with you now? Be honest with yourself! Take 
your Mass, for instance. You go every Sunday as all practising 
Catholics do. But supposing you hadn’t got to go? Supposing the 
Pope issued a new decree which said ‘‘Nobody in future need go to 
Mass more than once a year unless he wants to.’’ Just think of 
that! You could lie abed on Sunday morning, not go to Mass, 
and it wouldn't be a sin at all. You would wake up on a Sunday 
morning and say to yourself ‘‘No work to-day! I can please my- 
self. I can go to Mass if I like. But I’m not bound to go. I can 
stay in bed if I like. No sin at all. Not even a venial sin.’’ Well, 
what would you do? . . . You would? I’m not surprised! So 
would most people, I think! Yet what a pity that is! For it shows 
that most people go to Mass chiefly because ‘‘they gotta go’’ — 
not because they want to go! 


There are, however, people who would still get up and go to 
Mass even if they hadn’t got to go. They are the people who 
love it. Many have come to this love through getting to under- 
stand a lot about the Mass. They are people who have acquired 
(whether from reading O.F. or from some other source) what is 
called a “‘liturgical outlook’”’ on their worship, who vividly realize 
what they are doing and why they are doing it, and rejoice to go 
to Mass not only on Sundays when they’ve “gotta go” but also 
are delighted if they find it possible to go on weekdays too. 


Now you've “gotta go’’ as things are, because the Pope has 
issued no such decree as the one I have imagined. And the betting 


| is that he won’t. Hence you face fifty-two Sundays every year 


| 
| 
| 
| 





when — unless some quite serious reason prevents you — you 
must force yourself out of your bed and get along to the church 
and be there for a whole Mass. And if you are one of those who 
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wouldn’t go unless he had to (and those are numbered by the 
million, so you needn’t be ashamed to admit being among them) 
then that means you face fifty-two periods of boredom. Maybe its 
only mild boredom, and out of loyalty to your Faith you are quite 
willing to endure it. But the fact that you would rarely go unless 
obliged to, shows that you are bored. But if, by a bit of reading, 
you could get a point of view that would turn that boredom 
(however mild) into interest (even moderate interest), then 
wouldn’t that bit of reading be worth while? And that is what 
we honestly think we can give you through ORATE FRATRES. 


A good deal of O.F. is interesting and intelligible at once, even 
without any background other than the general knowledge of 
Catholicism that any practising Catholic may be expected to have. 
You look at the other articles in this number and see. But don’t 
be surprised if some of them have ‘‘no message’’ for you! You 
would like them if you had the needed “‘liturgical background.” 
And it is this liturgical background which these ‘‘basic articles’’ of 
mine are intended to supply. There are sundry ‘“‘basic notions” 
that I have got to make clear to you, and fit together in your mind. 
They are not just ‘‘catechism-stuff.”” They are much more interest- 
ing than that. Some of them take a bit of thinking about. 

But when you've got hold of them, they’ll make a wonderful 
difference to your worship. You'll find that all sorts of things, 
which meant nothing to you before, begin to have a meaning. 
There will be things that you never noticed before but which now 
arouse your curiosity, and you'll find considerable pleasure in sat- 
isfying that curiosity. There will be other things which you'll 
find yourself wanting to do. You'll begin to see your whole Faith 
in a new light. It won't be just a list of obligations . . . things 
you've got to do or else; things you've got to believe or else; it 
will be something for which you will thank God continually, with 
joy and gladness in your heart. That’s what the “‘liturgical out- 
look’’ does for peoples’ faith. That’s what it can do for you if you 
will take the trouble to master these ‘‘basic notions.” 

The first of them is the importance of worship, which I have 
endeavored to explain above. But I haven’t by any means exhaust- 
ed the notion. I have dealt only with that worship which people 
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WHY WORSHIP? 


should give to God from the fact that they are God's creatures. 
But there is something else, much more wonderful, that can be 
added, though there is no room to explain it in this article. It is 
the fact that some of us are no mere ordinary men. Ordinary men 
can worship God with one manpower. They can put into their 
worship all the force that is in their human nature — but no more 
than that. Some of us, however, can do more than that. We can 
exceed the powers of human nature because we have been turned, as 
it were, into supermen and enabled to worship God with one 
Godpower! 


How does that happen? We are given the answer when we re- 
mind ourselves of the meaning behind the season of Advent which 
we are just beginning. In Advent we prepare for Christmas. And 
Christmas is the celebration of the birth of our Lord. And our 
Lord was not only man, but God. He was indeed a man, just as 
much as you and I are men. But when He worshipped God His 
Father, He was not limited to what we might call an ‘‘output of 
one manpower.” Being God, He could put into His worship all 
the power of His Godhead, and thus worship with ‘‘one God- 
power. 


And there are ways in which that worship of His can become 
our worship. Then it is not merely we who worship, but He who 
worships in us. We can surpass our own limitations because of 


| the transformation (to be explained later) which Christ our Lord 


has worked in us; we worship not merely by our own power, but 
by His power. Thus it is that we, though merely human, can 
nevertheless worship God with ‘‘one God-power.”’ That, of course, 
applies only to those of us who have thus been transformed and 
given powers which are beyond merely human powers. But you, 
being a Catholic, are one of these; you can worship God in this 
superhuman way, and can enjoy doing it if only you know how. 
That, and a number of connected points, is the “‘good tidings of 
great joy’’ which the liturgical apostolate will endeavor to com- 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 








HOW TO PRAY THE PSALMS 


T is amazing —and another proof of Cardinal Newman's 
greatness — with what clear-sightedness he as a young Angli- 
can minister already grasped and sketched the problems of 
psalm devotion which most concern us today, more than a 
century later. He writes: ““The very circumstance that Chris- 

tians use the psalter proves that they consider that it has a meaning 
over and above that Jewish meaning which lies on the surface of 
it. And when we consider how intimately it has been received into 
the Christian Church, how it is made the form of so great a por- 
tion of our devotions, how it enters into almost all our services, 
equally with the Lord’s Prayer — nay, it may be said, even more 
than the Lord’s Prayer, because of its greater length and variety — 
it cannot be supposed that this Christian meaning contained in 
it is but occasional or faint; it must run through it; it must be 
strong, definite, and real; else why should Christians turn aside 
to use Jewish forms? They have ever acted as if no state of their 
minds but found its appropriate expression in the psalms; no 
sentence in the psalms but had its appropriate sense in their own 
mouths” (‘‘Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire,” 
Sermons Bearing on Subjects of the Day). 


The solution which Newman offers in the same sermon from 
which this quotation is taken lies entirely in the direction of a 
christological interpretation. However, his emphasis is exclusively 
on typology. The worshipper ought to regard David and Solomon 
as types of Christ. He says: ‘““Much as we revere the memory of 
holy David, such reverence would not account for our commemo- 
rating him in preference to all saints, and him alone, in our daily 
devotions.”” What is said of the members of the Old Testament 
covenant-people of God, of their helplessness against the powers of 
their Godless enemies, and of their sole refuge in God, is, in the 
fulfilment sense, the very same situation as that of the members of 
the Christian Empire. (Hence the title of his sermon.) 


And he continues, in a wonderful summary statement: ‘‘In this 
way the book of psalms may certainly be made to abound in edi- 
fying lessons, and to breathe of Christ.’ That is the goal of the 
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PRAY THE PSALMS 


entire psalter, of all the 150 psalms, understood in their fulfilment 
sense: “‘to breathe of Christ.’’ 


Now it is our aim to outline the spirit of this Christian psalm- 
ody, the indispensable atmosphere without which this ‘‘breathing 
of Christ’’ is in danger of suffocation. We do not intend to point 
out the various ways in which this “breathing of Christ’’ takes 
place; we will merely examine what prayer atmosphere is necessary 
so that the psalms may really and fully ‘“‘breathe of Christ.” 


This atmosphere can be indicated in four basic concepts. 1) We 
must sing the psalms in the spirit of tranquillity. 2) We must 
sing the psalms in the spirit of humility. 3) We must sing the 
psalms in the spirit of childlikeness. 4) We must sing the psalms 
in the spirit of joyfulness. These four principles are valid of all 
praying; they are certainly valid for someone who wishes to pray 
the psalter in the literal sense; but they are valid in a special manner 
for him for whom the psalter has become a Christian prayerbook. 


We shall endeavor, then, to find, in the development of each of 
these four principles, pertinent and precise passages from the Bible 
or from the history of Christian piety in which the spirit of psalm- 
praying is, as it were, summarized. To put it practically, we will 
select passages which could be written on the flyleaf of our brevi- 
aries, or on the flyleaf of a breviary we might give as a gift to a 
subdeacon or a newly-professed Sister, who are beginning to pray 
the divine office. 


Not without reason did we state, ““we must sing the psalms. . . .’ 
It is obviously well and good and often unavoidable to recite the 
psalms or even to whisper them. But we must not forget that they, 
as it were, attain their full stature for which they were thought 
out and written and for which the praying Church has destined 
them, only when they are sung. It is a mystery about speech and 
song not to be grasped with any Aristotelian category, that a sen- 
tence gains something imponderable if I say it aloud or if I sing 
it, instead of reading it, instead of getting its meaning only by a 
swift, passing glance of the eyes. Not without truth has it been 
said that only with its “body of sound” does the word become 
word in the sense in which God intended it. 


, 
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WE Must SING PSALMS IN THE SPIRIT OF TRANQUILLITY 


It is a law of all prayer, dangerously underrated and often for 
gotten in this busy and noisy century, that prayer needs an atmo- 
sphere of quiet, that in noise, and even in interior confusion and 
haste, it must hopelessly suffocate. But I think this law holds in 
regard to the psalter in a special way. The psalter is particularly 
designed to be contemplative. The oriental rule of parallelism gives 
the psalmody a tendency to recollection and contemplation. The 
psalm generally does not advance from thought to thought; it 
circles around one thought in loving recollection and meditation 
before it proceeds to the next one. Certainly at times the psalter 
knows rapid thought progression; indeed, the sudden flaming up 
of a passionate emotion is not foreign to it. But a deep knowledge 
of the psychology of prayer had endeavored already in pre-Chris- 
tian times to dampen such glares of color and tone by singing the 
psalms at a liturgical function in the ‘“‘monotony”’ of the same 
psalm melody, and thus it was steeped in the atmosphere of quiet. 
These old venerable psalm tones, whose origins are lost in the 
obscurity of pre-Christian Asiatic history, are unsurpassed teach- 
ers of quiet, as soon as the ear is opened to their message which is: 
“Forget everything that concerns you; forget the garish day. Here 
only one thing is important: God, God, and God alone.”’ 


This demand for quiet has its strongest support in Him whom 
the psalms go out to meet. Christ wants quiet. Recall the wonder- 
ful statement of St. Ambrose: ‘“‘Diabolus quaerit sonum; Christus 
silentium. — The devil wants noise; Christ, silence.’’ Recall how 
already the prophet said of the coming Messiah that He would not 
shout in the streets, and how the evangelist sees this prophecy ex- 
pressly fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. The persons whom Christ 
preferred all have this one trait in common: the spirit of silence. 
The quiet Virgin Mary, the retiring St. Joseph, the hushed shep- 
herds, the silent wise men from the east, the reticent fishermen on 
the lake, and the still Martha of Bethania. Christ wants quiet. Only 
he who has become really silent is able to receive His message. Hence 
the longing for the deserts and hermitages, for the cloister and 
retreat on the part of those who love Him! 
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PRAY THE PSALMS 


Christ wants quiet. But He gives quiet, too. There is a won- 
‘derful give and take here. We bring silence and we receive deeper 
silence in return; we receive peace, that peace which the world can- 
not give, the intonation and beginning of the great eschatological 
peace, in which all tears will be dried from our eyes. ‘“‘Come to 
Me... and you will find rest for your souls.’’ One might very well 
| write the words of St. Basil in one’s breviary: ‘“Psalmus tranquil- 
litas animarum est.’’ (The psalm is the tranquillity of souls.) Or 
as St. Ambrose says: ‘‘Psalmus est imago tranquillitatis.’’ (The 
| psalm is the image of tranquillity.) But, in order to understand its 
full meaning, one should insert a small phrase, which certainly will 
not force a foreign thought into the saint’s idea: ‘“‘Psalmus tran- 
quillitas animarum est in Christo Jesu." (The psalm is the tran- 
quillity of souls in Christ Jesus. ) 
_ I think if all of us pray psalms so poorly, then we must here 
‘sek one of the main reasons. We children of this generation of 
noise and speed lack the spirit of silence, and if we do not learn 
it, all the good thoughts about the psalms are lost on us. Again 
and again we fall into the mistake of thinking we can jump directly 
from the confusion of the market place into the church, instead of 
going recollectedly up the steps and through the doors. Again and 
wain we make the mistake of a hasty discharge of our prayer, and 
know very well that there is a limit to the speed where inner ac- 
omplishment becomes more and more impossible, where the words 
which our lips speak — and even if they were the most wonderful 
words in the world — become more and more meaningless and 
finally as empty straw. 

“Before prayer prepare thy soul; and be not as a man that 
‘tempteth God’’ (Eccl. 18:23). There are breviaries which would 
become the source of spiritual joy for their owners, if this phrase 
were written on the first page and observed. Perhaps it could be 
'written there in the impressive form which the Master once gave 
‘this idea: ‘““When thou shalt pray . . . shut the door’ (Mt. 6:6). 

As to the important question of tempo, St. Francis of Sales says: 
| “Haste is the death of devotion.’’ It might be wise to write these 
ame as a warning into one’s breviary, or perhaps only this single 
simple sentence: ‘I will pray slowly.’’ It is a simple but important 
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piece of advice, and may serve to encourage us to pray the psalms 
aloud whenever possible. It belongs to the mystery of which we 
spoke above that the danger of hasty and thoughtless psalm-pray- 
ing is not so great when psalms are spoken aloud or when they are 
sung. We ought to observe the Benedictines, the old masters of 
psalm-praying, in order to learn from them the spirit of silence. 
In silence they leave their cells, in silence they put on their cowls, 
in silence they gather for procession, in silence they walk into choir, 


in silence they bow profoundly; and only then, out of the depths _ 


of their silence, their psalmody rises slowly, prayerfully, full of 
tranquillity. 
WE MustT SING PSALMS IN THE SPIRIT OF HUMILITY 


Genuine prayer is impossible without humility, without the 
deep knowledge of one’s own littleness and sinfulness and misery, 
and of the ineffable greatness of Him with whom we speak. Noth- 
ing is more dangerous than that our prayer loses the salt of this 
humble awe; it becomes empty and tasteless, and the terrible words 
about the lukewarm in the Apocalypse are true also of it: that the 
Lord will vomit it out of His mouth (Apoc. 3:16). 

Here, too, we are concerned with an attitude which must be 
impressed especially on our psalm-praying. If tranquillity is the 
general atmosphere in which the worshipper must move, humility 
is, in a certain measure, the solid and wholesome foundation from 
which all praying must rise. With each step this prayerbook teaches 
the worshipper, often in passionate human outbursts of the heart, 
that he is a nothing, a sinner, and that One alone is holy and great 
and eternal — God and God alone — and that nothing remains 
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PRAY THE PSALMS 


that Christ, to whom we pray, is the glorified One who will come 
with great power and majesty on the clouds of heaven to judge the 
living and dead. It is wholesome and satisfying not always to refer 
to Him as “‘sweet’’ and “‘tender,”” but to say to Him again and 
again, with the psalms: ‘“You are great; You are mighty; You are 
terrible!’ Christ no longer lies in the crib; Christ no longer hangs 
on the cross; Christ sits at the right hand of the Father and lives 
and rules with Him forever. 


In his sermon on ‘Christian Nobleness’’ Cardinal Newman 
says: 

When He (Christ) had once ascended, henceforth for unstudied speech 
there were solemn rites, for familiar attendance there were mysterious 
ministerings, for questioning at will there was silent obedience, for sitting 
at table there was bowing in adoration, for eating and drinking there 
was fasting and watching. He who had taken his Lord and rebuked Him, 
dared not speak to Him after His resurrection, when he saw and knew 
Him. He who had lain in His bosom at supper fell at His feet as dead. 


I can imagine that one who has really grasped this fundamental 
thought of all psalm-praying would write into his breviary the 
passage from the Apocalypse which Newman uses here: “‘I fell at 
His feet as dead’’ (Apoc. 1:17). But he should also add the se- 
quence: ‘“‘And He laid His right hand upon me saying: fear not.” 
For it remains true, startlingly but fortunately true, that in the 
heart of the flaming Kyrios the same love is alive as in the heart of 
His human presence on earth. But only when we have sunk as 
dead before His ineffable majesty, into the dust, can we know what 
it means that this Lord bends down to each of us in love, as if each 
were alone in the world, and says mildly to each: “Noli timere, 


ey- | fear not.’’ There is another motto of the same character from the 


rich 
ach 
y in 


mouth of another apostle, meeting Christ glorified and falling down 
before Him: the words of St. Thomas: ‘“‘“My Lord and my God.” 


Here, too, we ought to learn from the public prayer service of 
the Church. Do not its rites — walking with grave step, genu- 


ary || flecting, bowing, striking the breast — breathe the lowly rever- 
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ence and humility of the creature which stands before its God? It 
is true that all these external ceremonies are not prescribed for the 
private praying of the hours, and that there are times and places 
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in which it is better to omit them because it might look like ex- 


hibitionism. But it would be dangerous to belittle these exterior 


signs of humility and to regard them as unnecessary external orna- 
ments of prayer. It is a mark of her age-old wisdom that prompts 
the Church to teach her children to pray with the body, giving it 
a reverential and humble bearing. Already St. Augustine reflected 
over the fact that these externals have so strange a power of keeping 
the flame of piety alive in the soul. 


WE MustT SING PSALMS IN THE SPIRIT OF CHILDLIKENESS 


It would be misunderstanding completely the spirit of quiet and 
of humility, of which we just spoke, if one imagined the face of the 
Christian who prays psalms in any way gloomy or sad. All this 
retirement and all this trembling before the majesty of God must 
ultimately be borne by a spirit of deep childlikeness. This is true 
of all prayer, but more particularly of psalm-praying. With all its 
deep, living, reverence for the inestimable majesty of the judging 
and punishing God, the psalter still knows how to associate with 
this God in a refreshingly childlike way and how to say to Him: 
“Dear God, help, but please hurry!’’ (Deus in adjutorium meum 
intende; Domine, ad adjuvandum me festina.) Or, “‘Dear God, 
You must not look upon our sins; if You do, no one can stand 
before You.’’ The psalter has a wonderful phrase in which this 
childlike spirit seems to be concentrated, and which might serve as 
a motto in our breviary, the phrase about pouring out the heart: 
“‘Effundite coram illo corda vestra’’ (Ps. 61:9). We need not search 
for solemn formalities; we need not consult the court ceremonial; 
we may do what children do: pour out our hearts before Him who 
made them. 


And when as a result the psalms begin to speak of their favorit: 
theme, trust, they truly breathe the spirit of purest childlikeness. 
and they speak as a child of three or four years speaks to its parents 
(and how wonderful it is to know that there is a province in the 
world in which this childlike trust, this heart of all childhood need 
not die). It is the voice of eternal childhood which rings out in 
the psalms: “‘I am not afraid. You are with me. You are my rock; 
You are my shield; I am secure under the shadow of Your wings.” 
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PRAY THE PSALMS 


This childlikeness also receives a peculiar note of warm direct- 
ness if it is referred to Christ. One could object that Christ’s rela- 
tionship to us should rather be that of a brother. It would cer- 
tainly be false to disregard this deeply evangelical and Pauline idea. 
Christ is our Brother, the first-born of many brothers, who will 
lead us His brethren home to the heart of the Father. But this is 
only one view of our relationship with Him. Another lies psycho- 
logically nearer. Since our refined and careful theological manner 
of speech avoids calling this relationship by the name ‘‘Father’’ — 
although a classical Catholic piety like St. Benedict’s knew nothing 
of this reserve — we will use an unobjectionable biblical expression 
which St. Peter used in one of his sermons at the gate of the temple: 
Christ, the Author of our life. We owe our life, we owe every- 
thing, to Him; we feel toward Him as a child does toward its 
parents. 

It is an age-old tradition of piety in the Church, which must at 
some time be examined more carefully but which can only be inti- 
mated here, that Christ is our Father and Mother both. It is a tra- 
dition which has its basis in the witnessing of the Master Himself, 
who explains His love for us by pictures from the realm of father- 
hood, by those of life-giver and bridegroom, and again from the 
realm of motherhood, by that of a hen spreading out her wings. 
Thus someone whose parents have died, going before him with 
the sign of faith, might well write into his private psalter the fol- 
lowing verse as an expression of the spirit of childlikeness: ‘‘My 
father and mother have forsaken me, but the Lord has taken me 


up.’ 
WE MusT SING PSALMS IN THE SPIRIT OF JOYFULNESS 


Perhaps this last feature is the most pronounced in the psalms. 
It strikes us first and foremost that the psalms are full of singing 
and ringing, of music and jubilation; the entire scale of human joys 
is found there, from innermost quiet happiness to the most ecstatic 
joys. If one were to characterize the psalms with one word, one 
would unconsciously first think of this clear, bright, healthy air of 
joyfulness which pervades them. This joy of the psalms is so 
wholesome because it is so forgetful of self. (All heaviness and 
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gloom in our prayer-life comes from unwholesome love of self.) 
The psalms rejoice first and foremost because God is so great. That 
is the spirit of the ‘“Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam 
tuam” from the Gloria (which may have originated in Jewish 
piety). Such selfless praying which looks with steadfast eyes, not 
to itself, but to God’s inestimable glory, has about it something 
liberating. It has the strength to move us away from the shallow 
limits of our narrow selves into the deep sea, into the boundlessness 
and depth of the joyousness of God. 

Certainly the joy of the psalms is also a joy of gratefulness; but 
even their gratefulness is not egocentric. It never loses sight of the 
totality of the people. The psalms rejoice because God had mercy 
on His people, because He looked upon them with kindness, be- 
cause He saved them from their enemies, because He made them 
His bride and will come to redeem them completely. 

If any of these four fundamental conditions of prayer receives a 
new sense and depth when the psalms are referred to Christ, it is 
this condition of joyfulness. As soon as the psalter is understood 
as a Christian prayerbook, as outlined by Cardinal Newman, it 
resounds with holy selfless joy in the fact that Christ is so great, 
wonderful, glorious (we saw how important such praise of the 
majesty of Christ is for the wholesomeness of Christ piety). Here 
is the answer to the oft-repeated question why the Church in her 
official worship uses Old Testament prayers, why she has no spe- 
cial ‘‘Christ prayerbook.’’ The answer is that the psalter is the clas- 
sical Christ prayerbook of the Catholic Church, all the more prec- 
ious because not only the spirit of man but, more important, the 
Spirit of God pervades it. 

Then, indeed, the joy of the psalter, understood in the Chris- 
tian sense, is joy of gratitude. Christ was merciful to His people, 
regarded them with kindness, saved them, redeemed them, made 
them His bride in His blood. The psalms are an expression of our 
joy of redemption — an attitude of soul sadly absent from much 
of our Christian piety. A delicate tone of Easter is in all of them. 
We are freed; we are saved; we are redeemed. Not without reason 
did the Alleluia from the psalms become the expression of Chris- 
tian Easter joy. Furthermore, a delicate bridal echo is found in all: 
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it is always the bridal Church who sings her joy of redemption to 
her Bridegroom and Redeemer. In one’s breviary one could write: 
“Psalmus vox Ecclesiae’ (The psalm is the voice of the Church) , 
as St. Ambrose did in his famous praise of the ‘‘sweet book of 
psalms,”’ in the introduction to his explanation of Psalm 1. This 
joy of redemption in the psalms, understood in the Christ-sense, 
gains its real depth where the psalms strike the sacramental, and 
especially where they strike the eschatological motif. The fulness 
of redemption on the day when the Bridegroom comes to bring 
His Bride home from the exile of centuries, will also be the fulness 
of joy, which already sounds into our earthly exile: ‘“Then all the 
trees. of the forest will rejoice before the face of the Lord, because 
He comes.’ 

It is interesting to observe how St. Ambrose’s psalm praise, men- 
tioned above, emphasizes no motif so much as that of joy: “‘Psal- 
mus est libertatis laetitia, clamor iucunditatis, laetitiae resultatio.”’ 
(The psalm is the joy of liberty, the shout of exultation, the re- 
sounding of gladness.) The first of these three phrases would con- 
stitute a wonderful motto for our psalmody. The bird which was 
aught in the hunter’s snare is freed; Someone came to break the 
mare; now the bird may fly through endless space toward its nest 
on the heavenly altar; and it sings out the joy of its freedom in 
the voice of the psalms. 

I think no motif is psychologically so important as this fourth 
one. I read recently in an introduction to an American book of 
folk songs, at the end of a series of rules for singing, this last and 
most important of all rules: ‘Remember that you will never be able 


fo sing well, either as regards technique or as regards spirit, if you 
look gloomy.’’ That can be said also of psalm-singing. Even he 


who has little experience in the spiritual life will appreciate the 
‘uth of this saying. There are breviaries in which only the pas- 
age from the second epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians should 


|be written in large letters, the passage about the gifts of a collection, 
which refers in a much deeper sense to the gift of prayer: ‘‘God 


oves a cheerful giver.”’ 
Such, then, is the spirit of Christian psalmody: tranquillity, 
mility, childlikeness, and joyfulness. But, despite all we have 
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said, we have not yet reached the heart of the question. But we will 
reach it now, at the end of our discussion about “‘the spirit of Chris- 
tian psalmody,”’ by a very simple procedure: by capitalizing the 
word Spirit. If all our praying is praying in the Holy Spirit, cer- 
tainly the praying of a prayerbook inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
certainly the praying of the prayerbook of the Church who lives 
by the Holy Spirit, is in Him. We cannot cry Abba, Father; we 
cannot say Lord Jesus, except in the Holy Spirit. This Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of tranquillity, of humility, of childlikeness, of joy- 
fulness. 

In our praying of the psalter, we must try to build, as St. 
Augustine says, a scaffold for the Spirit who is praying in us with 
ineffable groanings. Ultimately He only is able to translate the 
psalter into a Christian prayerbook; He alone can teach us how, 
with the words of the psalms, in which we frequently discover 
an eschatological motif, we are to meet the Lord coming on the 
clouds of heaven. Perhaps the most appropriate sentence for the 
flyleaf of our breviary, prayed in the year 1951, would be the 
very last sentence of the New Testament. The Spirit and the Bride 
say: ““Amen! Come, Lord Jesus!” 

BALTHASAR FISCHER 


“Only in the era of Christianity did Sunday become the day dedicated 
to God. In the Old Testament it was the Sabbath, the Saturday. What is 
the difference between the two? Man in the Old Dispensation worked the 
first six days of the week and on the seventh he rested from his labors. 
The Sabbath was therefore a sort of reward for work done. But the 
Christian celebrates the first day of the week as the Lord’s day and 
thereby dedicates the whole succeeding week to God. Sunday is thus the 
first fruit of the week, in which the full yield of the week is sanctified 
and offered to God. The week is the ‘octave’ of the Sunday: the week- 


days are echoes of the Sunday, are themselves therefore feast-days (feriae). | 


Do we now understand the inner difference? The man of the Old Testa- 
ment is a servant who rests after labor performed. The Christian is God's 
own child who freely consecrates the entire week to the heavenly Father” 
(Fr. Prus Parscn, Bibel und Liturgie, October, 1950). 
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COME, LORD JESUS! 


DVENT is a precious time of the Church year, a time 

when we are permitted to share most intimately with 

Mary in the formation of the Christ-life. The liturgy 

of the season is full of the theme of preparation and 

of longing. One way to intensify our soul’s yearning 

for the Savior is to study the intense longing which our holy 

Mother, the Church, manifests in her Advent liturgy. We of today 

have a right as well as a necessity to share in the Church’s antici- 
pation and to nourish a like longing in our own hearts. 

The little chapter for Vespers, the second Sunday of Advent 
tells us, ‘Brethren, what things soever were written, were written 
for our learning: that through patience and the comfort of the 
Scriptures, we might have hope’ (Rom. 15:4). With this in mind 
an examination of the liturgical prayers will reveal much written 
for our learning of the longing of the Church. The note of insis- 
tency grows and swells until it bursts out on the last days into the 
seven O’s of great pleading. 

On the first Sunday we read the quiet petition, “Stir up Thy 
power, we beseech Thee, O Lord, and come”’ (collect), the almost 
timid, ‘“Go ye out to meet Him, and say: Tell us if Thou art He”’ 
(Matins, noct. I, resp. I) and the hesitant, half-incredulous, ‘“We 
look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform the 
body of our lowness made like the body of His glory’’ (Matins, 
noct. II, resp. II). Almost as if the very voicing of the hope had 
given it life, we are soon after made to say, ‘‘I beseech Thee, Lord, 
send whom Thou wilt send: .. . As Thou hast spoken, come. . 
(noct. II, resp. III). 

By the second Sunday the note of hesitation has been replaced 
by one of certainty and an almost child-like pleading. ““Make haste. 
O Lord, lest Thou shouldst be late: . . . Come, O Lord, and do 
not delay’’ (Matins, noct. III, resp. II). The proper of the Mass 
continues the same theme of expectation, mounting in intensity. 
“I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: We shall go into 
the house of the Lord’’ (gradual). “Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy, 
and grant us Thy salvation’ (offertory). ‘Arise, O Jerusalem 
and stand on high, and behold the joy that cometh to thee from 
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thy God” (communion). The last, the communion verse, recalls 
the father of the prodigal son, who “‘yet a great way off’’ (Luk. 
15:20) saw his son; or the mother of Tobias who “daily run- 
ning out looked around about, and went into all the ways by 
which there seemed to be any hope that he might return, that she 
might if possible see him coming afar off’ (Tob. 10:7). Here is 
a surety that He will come, though the waiting may be long and 
require great patience. Three of the antiphons of second Vespers 
make this clear: 


1) ‘“‘Behold, the Lord shall come in the clouds of heaven... .” 
2) ‘*... Open ye the gates, for God is with us.” 


3) ‘*...If He make delay wait for Him for He shall come, and 
shall not tarry.” 


In the liturgy for the third Sunday, our holy Mother, the 
Church, bends to our weakness. She understands how difficult it is 
to wait, just to wait, once the soul is alive to His coming. At com- 
munion time she has us say, ‘‘Say to the faint-hearted [each of us], 
take courage and fear not: behold our God will come, and will save 
us."” On ember Wednesday, we must say, and believe, “The Lord, 
the Ruler, cometh in a moment.”’ It is just the message we need to 
carry us through the last seemingly interminable days when the 
Lord is nigh and still not yet with us. That is, it is the message 
we need provided that we have stirred up in our hearts that great 
longing for an expected treasure which pervades the whole liturgy 
of the Advent season. This is our God who is about to come to us. 
A God descending to us, not lowering Himself, but raising us up 
to be partakers of His divinity. If we realized — made real to our- 
selves — the awful truth, we should really cry out (and mean it): 
“‘Hasten, we beseech Thee, O Lord, and do not tarry’”’ (collect, em- 
ber Wednesday). We should also be ready on ember Saturday to 
repeat as the Church does, ‘Come, O Lord, and show us Thy 
face’ (introit and gradual). 

Unless we have experienced this climactic building up of longing, 
how shall we be ready to shout with gladness on the fourth Sun- 
day: “‘Blow ye the trumpet in Sion, call together the nations, tell 
it among the people and say: Behold God our Savior cometh. Tell 
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‘COME, LORD JESUS!” 


it and make it to be heard; speak aloud and cry” (Matins, noct. 
I, resp. I). Only a soul tried by a great impatience can pray, ‘‘O 
that Thou wouldst rend the heavens, and wouldst come down” 
(Thurs. Matins). This is the longing of one who has for days 
pleaded, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, come.’ 


Children of our holy Mother, we are given the opportunity 
during the very last days before the ‘Expectation of the nations’ 
comes to ponder and to savor the seven great O’s of a pleading 
people. It is as if she bade us importune the Savior by all His titles, 
that for our very importunity He should ‘“‘rise up and come.” 


This longing for the Christ is no empty formula. For centuries 
great souls have poured out their yearning desires. Perhaps the 
earliest record of a meditation on and an application of these great 
antiphons in English is to be found in Cynewulf’s Christ. There 
can be little doubt that the first third of the poem is based on one 
or other of these antiphons, for it opens with an invocation to 
Christ, a variation of the ‘““O Rex Gentium”’ and is followed by a 
paraphrase of ‘‘O Clavis David” a prayer to Christ as maker and 
craftsman of the world. This is followed by a dramatic dialogue 
broken into by a chorus (the children of Jerusalem) which chants 


a variant of ‘‘O Oriens’’: 


Hail Earendel — soothfast and sunbright 

Sunbeam enlightening — all the tides of time 

Come Thyself illumine — souls long lost in darkness 
Come Thou Lord of Triumph — Thou Giver of Thyself! 


In the early nineteenth century, before he chose our Church as 


' his mother, the great Cardinal Newman made a translation of all 


seven of the O-antiphons for his own use first, and then to acquaint 
his readers with their beauty and message. The translation has an 
admirable literary quality as well as great spiritual force. He pleads 
for us and with us: “‘O eternal Wisdom .. . come to teach’’; ““O 
Lord and Ruler of the House of Israel . . . come to redeem’’: “‘O 
Root of Jesse . . . come to deliver’; ‘“‘O King of David . . . come 
... and bring forth the captive’’; “‘O rising Brightness of the Ever- 
lasting Light . . . come to enlighten’; ‘“‘O King and the Desire of 
all nations . . . come to save man”’; ‘“‘O Emmanuel, our King and 
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Lawgiver, the gatherer of the people and their Savior, come Thou 
to save us, O Lord Our God.”” 


These are the prayers of the liturgy; these are the prayers of our 
mother the Church. These also must have been the prayers of 
Mary, the mother of us all, the mother of Christ and of His Mys- 
tical Body. For centuries the Church has chanted longingly her 
need and her desire. Like Mary she has waited in patience for the 
fulfilment of the promise. Now that the days are becoming shorter 
and the time is close at hand, her yearning breaks the bonds of all 
restraint and seven times she cries out, ““Come, O Christ, come!’” 
So Mary must have cried in those hours before He lay in her arms. 
So we must cry. 

But, unless we make the prayers our own, how shall we be able 
to cry? We must during the four weeks of Advent foster in our 
souls the longing of Mary, the longing of all great souls, the long- 
ing of the Church. Our yearning for the advent of the Lord our God 
must be intense. It must be akin to that great thirst which a saint 
has for heaven, which a crucified God had for us, which impels us 
to cry, “I thirst; Come, O Christ, come!’’ 


SISTER MARY WILLIAM, C:S.J. 


2Tracts for the Times. Number 75, Volume III for 1835-36. New Edition. 

*This cry of ‘“‘Veni, Come’’ is an unmistakable echo of St. Paul’s ‘‘Marana 
tha’ (1 Cor. 16:20) and of the concluding petition in St. John’s Apocalypse, 
‘‘Come, Lord Jesus’’ (22:20); and iike them it must express our longing also 
for the final coming of Christ — a motif strongly present in the Advent liturgy. 
His coming in grace at Christmas is a pledge of, and should be our conscious 
preparation for, His coming in glory at the last day. 
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THE CHURCH IN TIME’ 


HE entire Church everywhere has been called to penance 
by the Holy Father during this Holy Year. The very 
concept of the Kingdom of God is bound up with pen- 
ance: ‘Do penance, for the Kingdom of God is at hand.”’ 
We cannot search for the kingdom of God without do- 

ing penance, i.e., without conversion. Penance, conversion, stand 
not only at the beginning of the Christian way but remain essen- 
tial so long as the Church has not completed her journey. 

It is true, as the Epistle to the Hebrews says, that ‘““we have come 
to Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to the company of many thousands of angels, and 
to the Church of the firstborn who are enrolled in the heavens, 
and to God, the judge of all, and to the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and to Jesus, mediator of a new covenant, and to a sprink- 
ling of blood which speaks better than Abel’’ (12:22-24). The 
Church is indeed a community of worship, and the house of God 
makes present the heavenly Jerusalem — but in sign, sacramental- 
ly; we are not yet arrived at our home. In other words, the Church 
cannot simply be equated with the Kingdom of God... 

When therefore we are told to seek first the Kingdom of God, 
it does not mean that we should seek first for the exaltation of the 
Church, her victory and triumph; no, for we should, as the same 
Letter to the Hebrews states, ‘“‘go forth to him (Christ) outside the 
camp, bearing his reproach; for here we have no permanent city, 
but we seek for the city that is to come’ (13:13-14). He who 
under pretext of seeking the Kingdom of God strives to achieve 
the earthly triumph of the Church deserves to hear the rebuke 
which Christ addressed to Peter: ‘‘Get behind me, satan, thou art 
a scandal to me; for thou dost not mind the things of God, but 
those of men’ (Matt. 16:23). The Church herself must do pen- 
ance, for she is still in via, on the way. 

The Church is the earthly body of the heavenly Lord. The 
Lord has ascended into heaven, He is “‘crowned with glory and 

*Extracts from a talk given at the annual national congress of German Cath- 
olics (Katholikentag) held this year at Altoetting-Passau, August 29 to Sep- 


tember 3. This particular conference by Msgr. Grosche of Cologne was widely 
regarded as the most important of the meeting. 
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honor because of his having suffered death’’ (Hebr. 2:9). He has 
“‘taken his seat at the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the 
heavens, a minister of the Holies, and of the true tabernacle’ 
(Hebr. 8:1). But Christians, in order to excuse themselves from 
penance, are ever and again tempted to forget that the Church is 
still on the way. Already St. Paul had to warn against false teach- 
ers ‘“‘who have erred from the truth in saying that the resurrection 
has already taken place’’ (2 Tim. 2:18): against those, that is, 
who claimed to stand beyond all uncertainty and accordingly no 
longer to need penance. Who would wish to say that the danger 
of such an outlook is less great for Christians, living sheltered 
in the Church, than it was for our forefathers in Israel ‘“‘who were 
all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and all were 
baptized by Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and who all ate 
the same spiritual food and drank the same spiritual drink: and 
yet with most of them God was not well pleased’”’ (1 Cor. 10: 
1-5)? Who would wish to deny that this concerns precisely us. 
since the Apostle expressly adds: ‘“These things were written for 
our correction” (v.11)?... 


[God has called us to penance. He has permitted the great political and 
social structure of the medieval Church to collapse. He has permitted 
that temporal support be almost entirely withdrawn from the Church, 
perhaps in order that we become more aware again of her spiritual char- 
acter. The Lateran Pact of 1929 underscores this development. ] — 


For what the Church then retained of worldly domain was no 
longer a real state, but a ‘‘City of the Vatican’’: that is, as the 
Pope himself said, only so much of body that the spirit can still 
live — only a small portion of the world as a symbol of that 
freedom which the Church must possess to carry out her religious 
mission. 


The Church will always have need of the world, because out of 
elements of this world she must build herself up as the visible 
expression of the presence of God in His Son made flesh. The 
Church, because she is destined to remain in this world until the 
end, must always “‘incarnate’”’ herself anew, in peoples and cultures, 
in space and time; she must ever enter upon new concrete historical 
forms. And because they cling to such historical outward realiza- 
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THE CHURCH IN TIME 


tions of the Church, her sons are constantly in danger of forgetting 
that she is still sojourning, still in via, and that those who are 
sheltered in her must ever be the first to seek the Kingdom of God. 


In order that the Church may not fall victim to the world, God 
again and again permits that portion of the world in which she 
has taken form to be taken from her. It would of course be a com- 
plete misunderstanding if someone, out of shame for the weakness 
of the elements of which it is composed, would for the sake of 
spirit deliberately try to destroy this earthly habitation of the 
Church. “‘Blessed is he who is not scandalized in Me.”’ For this 
particular historical shape contains and shelters the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in it. It would therefore be presumption if for the sake 
of the spirit we ourselves were to break off these earthly supports 
which we need. But on the other hand it would be weakness of 
faith, in fact, lack of faith, if we were convulsively to cling to the 
support of historical forms which God (perhaps by means of our 
enemies) wishes to take from us because they have become more 
to us than supports. 

[In Germany the entire outward framework of Catholicism had been 
swept away by 1945; only the basic units of diocese and parish remained. 
Even in the “islands” of villages and country parishes, the traditional 
structure of Catholicism had become largely a hollow shell. The Church 
had too long been identified with specific political, social and cultural 
forms, now rejected or suspect; the result —a crisis of faith. New meth- 
ods are imperative to meet the inexorable changing of sociological struc- 
tures. Restoration of formerly effective organizations and methods will be 
of little help; people must again discover the Church herself. And “what 
has been gained since then has not been gained through apologetics, but 
through the liturgy. The Holy Father himself has more than once called 
attention to the importance of Catholic Action in this connection.” } 

The problem that confronts us can only be solved by building 
up an apostolic élite, a procedure urged upon us repeatedly by the 
Pope. Individuals must be called from the ranks and then sent 
back into these same ranks again. This law of a Catholic élite is 
the condition of the spread of the Kingdom of God. Jesus first 
selected and set apart His twelve apostles, and then sent them forth 
with fulness of power.” The great movements of the Church all 


*To establish the Church, i. e., communities of worship and fraternal love. —— 
ED. 
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followed the same pattern. Not the masses, but the individual 
person can be touched by the Gospel. It is imperative, therefore, to 
seek for and to arouse such an apostolic élite, among university 
people and workingmen, among men and women, among the 
youth, in parishes and factories. 

And we have discovered by experience what importance the 
liturgy has in this process, to which must be added a study of the 
Gospels. Bible and liturgy will be the determining factors in the 
training of such an élite. The more thorough their spiritual forma- 
tion, the more fruitful will be their apostolate. 

Only in this way, moreover, will the proper relation between 
priests and laity be safeguarded in the Church. There are varieties 
of gifts and of ministries and of workings. But the same Spirit 
(1 Cor. 12:4ff.). The priest must be made free for his specifically 
priestly tasks. Much of the disaffection in our day derives from 
the fact that priests have been overtaxed with burdens not rightly 
theirs; they too as a consequence have become secularized, and 
have often had to fail in their real task of spiritual and intellectual 
leadership. But that means that the layman’s sphere in the Church 
must in fact be entrusted to him, that he may function in duly 
responsible fashion. The general priesthood of the layman and his 
graduation into spiritual adulthood must be taken seriously. We 
have talked about it long enough, but have in practice blandly 
continued to give the laity milk — instead of the bread which 
they must have if they are not to remain forever infants. Only 
thus will the crisis of mutual trust be met which has at times 


arisen between clergy and people. 


gS 


ROBERT GROSCHE 
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TIMELY TRACTS THY KINGDOM COME 


HE destructive biblical “‘higher criticism’’ of the nine- 
teenth century, which seems by now to have run its 
course, proposed the idea that our Lord’s intent was a 
purely ‘‘eschatalogical’’ one: in plain English, that He 
was a prophet of doom. So much so that it had become 
fashionable to deny, because of this very reason, His intentions to 
found an institutional Church. If Jesus, so they said, believed that 
doomsday was at hand, how could He ever have thought of setting 
up a well organized Church, built for two thousand or more 
years? They pointed to the Apocalypse, to St. Paul, especially his 
many appeals not to get too much involved in this world, and 
above all to the Gospels with their many calls to be ready. 
There is no doubt that the apostles and the first Christians felt 
that the Master would not tarry too long. Dom Odo Casel, in his 
profound analysis of the celebration of Easter, in Vol. XIV of 
his Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft, seems to prove that the 
paschal night, even before it became a great baptismal night, was 
above all an anticipation of the “‘Return’’ — the fulfilment of 
resurrection, ascension and sending of the Pneuma. 


This same spirit of anticipation prevails through the ember 
days and other vigils. We know now that even our ordinary Sun- 
day was a little ““Return’’ and might at any time prove to be, not 
the first day of an ordinary week, but an ‘Eighth Day”’ that would 
never pass and would mark our transfer from time to eternity. 


Quite early Easter became above all the day of baptism, and 
assumed this character in our liturgical source books, the missal 
and its predecessors. The full wealth of Easter spread over the 
preceding and following weeks; and, what once had been the un- 
divided and undifferentiated content of one night grew into a 
triduum, a Holy Week, a lenten period; and the “great Fifty” 
(Pentekoste) too became more differentiated by inserting Ascen- 
sion and fixing the descent of Christ’s Holy Pneuma on Pentecost 
Sunday. 

The situation remained fluid, following its own inner laws, 
until the ‘‘new way,” when St. Bernard and other medieval mys- 
tics brought to bear new laws from outside which gave the original 
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plant quite a treatment of grafting, training and bending. And 
now it has become a hard task to recognize the basic ideas for all 
the things that have walked in and helped themselves to a vest- 
ment. The original simplicity of the liturgy is difficult to find. 
Like a tree past its blossoming youth it is now gnarled, enormous, 
covered with moss, and looks very venerable and ancient. It also 
could be compared to an old church, like the minster of Aachen, 
whose strong, simple and clear Carolingian kernel now has some 
Romanesque additions, a Gothic sanctuary and tower, and Baroque 
chapels. 


At a certain early stage the paschal celebration content contracted 
and narrowed. Rebirth and New Man took up the foreground, 
best expressed in the beautiful Exsultet; while the “‘Return-Parou- 
sia” idea stepped into the background, but re-emerged on ember 
vigils and strongly influenced a new cycle forming at the end of 
the year, in the dead of winter. This could be compared to a mole- 
cular process: at first the whole body of Christian ideas was sus- 
pended in one solution until time, together with “‘precipitating” 
forces, made complexes of affinitive ideas coagulate. Thus the 
prophetic-looking elements or molecules of Christian thought all 
seem to have collected themselves around the second cycle of the 
Church year, whose climax became the winter solstice: December 
25 (and January 6). In the Roman, Latin liturgy this darkest 
period of the year makes much of ‘‘Lux,”’ the Light. As a matter 
of fact it all ends in a blaze of tapers and references to light on 
“‘Hypapante”’ (February 2). 


I am fully aware of the unusual nature of the ‘‘explanation”’ I 
am giving here. We are all accustomed to seeing the whole thing 
start neatly on the first Sunday in Advent and to indulge in a 
sort of pretense of looking back into the Old Testament, a sort of 
play. But the inextricable disorder after Christmas, with gospels 
that have the Infant Jesus in Egypt before the Wise Men even 
saw Herod, and the miracle of the Jordan and Cana before the 
Presentation, shows that the historical sequence of Christ’s life 
was no concern of those who made this order. It was an order of 
ideas, and above all the idea of Christ’s ‘‘Coming’’: eyes forward 
to the second, glorious return, while the ears heard of His past 
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THY KINGDOM COME 


great theophanies — in the Old Testament, in His nativity, the 
great epiphanies around January 6, and His entry into Jerusalem 
where He meets the ‘‘old man’’ and hears him sing his ‘Nunc 
dimittis.”” 

The temptation to make “‘biblical history’’ out of these feasts 
and to explain them accordingly must have been overwhelming; 
so that, at an early date, the old feast assumed the aspect of com- 
memorating historical data in the life of Christ; and some feasts 
were actually added or changed to make it all look more like it.’ 

Liturgy is to be explained by liturgical texts. That is a safer 
method than following folklore or popular misinterpretation. 
“Matka boska gromnica,”’ the Polish peasants, so I hear, call 
Hypapante (Purification) in truly ‘‘popular” interpretation! It 
means “‘Our Lady of Thunder’’ — certainly at first sight a strange 
combination: the gentle Mother of God and thunder! Why? Be- 
cause candles are blessed which the people light during storms! 


Fr. Parsch recently divided the faithful into five concentric 
circles, from daily communicants to those who never go to Com- 
munion at all. We can, perhaps, in a similar way, distinguish 
classes of people according to their grasp of the Advent cycle. 

There are first of all the Santa Claus boys, the merchants, the 
advertisers and the broad masses that follow them. To them there 
are two old “‘myths’’ mixed up beyond the unraveling stage: 
Santa Claus — looking like his knave Rupert, pot-bellied, jovial 
—a modern version of the Teutonic Yule deity that raced across 
the skies, pulled by reindeer and scattering gifts; and Jesus. Don't 
ask me how they go together. 

The next group are those who follow Christian folklore. The 
Advent weeks are “‘before Christ’’ (although He appears a grown 

"A few years ago I made two lists, one of the actual historical sequence and 
the other according to the liturgical sequence, to prove my point that the 
historical order was not the one primarily intended. But what do you think 
happened? One of the editors of a liturgical magazine (not O. F.) took these 
lists without even changing a word and said: if there is such a disorder — and 
he admitted there was —lIet us . . . rearrange the feasts. In other words, why 
be subtle in an unsubtle age, why be profound when the tendency is all towards 
superficiality, why look forward towards the Return when looking back is the 
easier answer to the problem? He advised, im effect, that a whole, vital complex 


of Christian ideas in the spiritual year of the Catholic, that had just come back 
into focus, should be junked and be left, well, to the Adventists. 
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Man in all but the ember and vigil gospels, or at least as a silent 
contemporary of John the Baptist) ; from Nativity on, the season 
is then dedicated to the infancy and youth of Christ. Though 
the “‘official’”” version, it does not work very smoothly. This 
version has ‘‘damaged’”’ the ideatic structure of the year almost be- 
yond repair; but the very texts from the 18th Sunday after Pente- 
cost until February 2 still give witness. 


There is, namely, a visible caesura with the 17th Sunday after 
Pentecost: it corresponds in teaching (the great command) to the 
first Sunday after Pentecost and ends on the solemn messianic 
question.” Then follows the ember week, just as an ember week 
preceded this period, and just as the ember week in Advent is the 
first — and new! — indication of the Nativity — all preceding 
readings are geared to the Return. 


Then give the 18th Sunday a close look. Twice we have Psalm 
121, i.e., the idea of a return to Jerusalem. The epistle speaks of 
Christ’s final manifestation, there is the reference to the parousia in 
the alleluia verse, and the similar tone at the end of the gospel, and 
finally the reference to the “‘evening sacrifice’ in the offertory (the 
full offertory text is a great theophany; our present text is only 
one third of the original and no longer conveys the real meaning). 


And from now on judgment gospels occur repeatedly: on the 
19th Sunday (with an ending like Septuagesima Sunday, which ut 
parallels), on the 21st, the 24th, and the first in Advent. Of course 
these things are “‘atmospheric’’ — they do not stalk on the stage 
with the loud tramp and obviousness of Wagnerian music. 


The men who chose the prophets for November and December. 
who selected the antiphons of Advent and its responsories, who 
wrote and who inserted the hymns of our Advent office and who 
composed those magnificent masses for Christmas (all three), for 
Epiphany (all four of them), and the interchangeable masses that 
fill the gap between the 23rd and last Sunday after Pentecost or 

*I am quite conscious of the mystery that surrounds the order of Sundays 
after Pentecost and know that scholars see no way to establish a pattern of 
thought, especially as it seems that the psalms used just follow their numerical 
order. But the fact that a great problem seems to offer obstacles to historical 


research does not prove that the strange coincidences shown here are just hal- 
lucinations! 
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THY KINGDOM COME 


the Sundays before Septuagesima, can hardly have had in mind 
what “‘official’’ or popular interpretation has made out of their 
subtle and sublime conception. What crystallized and settled out 
of the full content of Christianity and found its aptest place in 
the orbit of the Christian year is prophetic, majestic, mellowed in 
wonderful counterpoint by the tones of Christ’s infancy and Mary: 
this I gladly concede. But, unless the texts we read are all to be 
discarded, we don’t even have half of the story, and we do have 
the lesser part, if we stop at the idylls of Bethlehem and Nazareth. 
St. Francis could afford to do so: he still had the fulness of all the 
things long since lost, and his life and his rule show evidence of 
the unbroken old tradition— lost to us and laboriously to be 
recovered by the liturgical movement. 


H. A. R. 


“Robert Scherer in the July Wort und Wahrheit asks if the supposed 
achievements of the Catholic movements of the past half-century — 
Catholic Action, Liturgical Apostolate, and the rest —are as great as 
they might have been. They have been handicapped and are still handi- 
capped by two main tendencies, objectivism and subjectivism. Objectivism 
is not the healthy realism of the Middle Ages, but has much more in com- 
mon with rationalism: it reduces the manifold of life, the mystery of the 
supernatural, to a series of things; theology becomes a science on the 
level of the profane sciences, concerned with a special kind of object, not 
rooted in the sacramental life of the Church. The Church itself becomes 
nothing more than a teaching authority and an over-sharp distinction is 
drawn between clergy and laity, a mentality being thus created that is 
manifestly opposed to a really fruitful lay apostolate under the direction 
of the hierarchy. But there is also the tendency to judge and measure 
everything from the standpoint of the individual, a subjectivism which 
is not necessarily opposed to objectivism. Catholics become a sect, a group 
of individuals distinguished from other groups in that they are in the 
right and for that very reason incapable of a fruitful contact with con- 
temporaries who hold a different view. This is a pessimistic outlook, and 
the author does not pretend to speak of conditions outside Germany; 
nevertheless there is much in his stricture that applies far beyond these 
self-imposed limits” (Epwarp Quinn, Dublin Review, No.3, 1950, 
p. 136f.). 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Cc NCLE Ed, will you be with us tomorrow night for our 

New Year’s party?”’ asked Jim. “Oh, I don’t know, 

Jim, maybe not. I don’t care to stay up till one, two or 
three o'clock in the morning. After all, New Year’s night is a 
night like every other night. Thanks just the same,’’ replied Ed 
to his nephew. . . . At midnight, when the bells were ringing in 
the New Year, Jim sat with his party soaring, while Ed lay in 
his bed snoring. 

Undoubtedly there are thousands of Ed’s and Tom’s whose sole 
thought on New Year's night is focused either on highballs or on 
mattresses. On the other hand, there are not a few eager to set aside 
on New Year's eve one or more hours of thanksgiving to God who 
“for the exceeding charity wherewith He loved us, sent (again 
during the ‘“Anno Domini’ about to expire) His Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh’’ (1st Vespers). 

In quite a few parishes — and their number is increasing from 
year to year — special New Year's eve services are being observed. 
Someone remarked that such a practice is ‘‘Protestant.’’ But, surely, 
there can be nothing particularly ‘“‘Protestant’’ in coming together 
in God’s house to offer thanks to “‘the Father of lights from whom 
comes every best gift and every perfect gift’’ (James 1:17); from 
whom came also 365 days of innumerable blessings for soul and 
body, for Church and country, for homes and hearts. 

True, our spiritual New Year’s day — according to the present 
liturgical plan — is the first Sunday of Advent. And we should 
make much of that day, a day greater and more important than the 
so-called civil New Year’s day. At the same time, let us not forget 
that, although we are not of this world, we are still in this world, 
and must do all in our power to consecrate the world. Was it not 
the principle of the early Church to ‘‘baptize’’ into Christian feasts 
the holidays of the Roman empire? Why should we not give to 
days, such as Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, a Catholic soul? And, therefore, why not 
sanctify the eve of New Year's, all the more since New Year's day 
is not only a holiday but a holy day? 

Special seasons, special events, special feasts call also for a special 
service, one suitable for and expressing the spirit of the occasion. 
We must not be satisfied with the slogan: ‘Anything will do.” 
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“Anything” will not do. Many of our services today are suffering 
from “‘routine and rush”; from “lameness because of sameness.” 
Often, afternoon or evening services are uninteresting, hasty, de- 
void of wholesome diversity. A well balanced diet is necessary for 
body and for soul. Who would want to eat the same kind of food 
day in and day out? Cowper was right when he said: ‘Variety is 
the very spice of life.” Does not the Church set a fine example of 
variety by the daily-changing propers which surround the celebra- 
tion of the Mass and recitation of the divine office? Is it really ‘‘ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church”’ to have “‘black’’ Masses when- 
ever possible? Or to sing two, three Requiems on one day? If so, 
why did the Church not provide for at least two or three musical 
settings for the Requiem? There are eighteen in her Kyriale for her 
various feasts——higher and lower—but only one for the 
Requiem. 

Our afternoon or evening services would be better attended, and 
more long-lived, if we had more variety (of the right kind, of 
course!), more participation in singing and praying; if hymns and 
prayers were less emotional and filled more with the virile, sub- 
stantial spirit of the Church’s liturgy. 

By all means, let us make special efforts to sanctify the last hours 
of the old year and lay a solid cornerstone for the opening of the 
new. From a pastoral viewpoint New Year's eve is too precious an 
evening to be ignored. But let us not have ‘‘any kind” of a devo- 
tion, but one that expresses the spirit and purpose of that evening. 
Now, what is the spirit of that night? In the first place, this eve- 
ning opens the eighth occurrence of that blessed night ‘‘that shone 
forth with the brightness of the true light’’ — our Savior’s birth. 
Secondly, it marks the end of another “‘year of the Lord’’ (A.D.). 
Thirdly, it closes also another year of parish life and activity. And, 
finally, it is the eve of a great feast, the Lord’s circumcision and 
namesday. These four phases should be embodied in a New Year’s 
eve service — which might be arranged as follows: 

I. . Hymn: Hail, Holy Night (2 verses). 

. Reading: The epistle from the first Mass of Christmas. 

. Appropriate versicles and responses. 

. Collect from the Mass of New Year's day. 

. Hymn: The Year Is Gone (3 verses). 

. Reading: The epistle from the 20th Sunday after Pente- 
cost. 

. Appropriate versicles and responses. 

. Collect from the ‘Mass of Thanksgiving.’’ 
Hymn: The Year Is Gone (3 remaining verses) . 

. Announcing: 


— 
— 
. 


— 
— 
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A. The number of baptisms during the past year of in- 
fants and adults, recommending the newly baptized to 
the loving kindness of God and to the charity of the 
community, that the light of Christ and the garment 
of divine life may ever be with them. 

B. The number of marriages, a) Catholic, b) mixed, 
asking the Lord to preserve pure their marriage vows 
and bless their homes. 

C. Chant: “‘Requiem’’ (introit of the Requiem Mass). 
Announcing the deaths of the past year, praying our 
merciful Lord to grant the deceased eternal peace and 
the joys of His heavenly kingdom. Chant: “Lux 
aeterna’’ (communion of the Requiem Mass). 

Hymn: Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee (3 verses). 

. Reading: The holy gospel from the Mass of New Year’s. 
. Appropriate versicles and responses, 

. Collect from the “Mass of the Most Holy Name.” 

. Greeting to our most holy Mother Mary: Hail, Holy 

Queen. 

V. Conclusion: 
1. Exposition; Adeste fideles (2 verses) . 
2. Tantum ergo. 
3. Benediction and Divine Praises. 
4. Hymn: Holy God (2 verses). 

No doubt, a service of this kind* would not only aid our people 
to close gratefully the old year but would encourage and dispose 
them to commence the New Year “‘soberly, justly and godly”’ as 
befits ‘‘an acceptable people, a pursuer of good works.”’ Therefore, 
“these things speak and exhort in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 


Ub Wri 


HOW TO OBTAIN PARTICIPATION’ 
REMOTE PREPARATION 


ERMIT the assistant to talk to you, the pastor, about the 
theories of the seminary professor. My first assistant studied 
under Father William Busch of St. Paul and transmitted to 

me the enthusiasms of his teacher for the liturgy. Until then I had 
confused liturgy with rubrics. 
1Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, St. Louis 15, Mo., will have this service ready 


in time for New Year's eve. 
*By a pastor who did! — ED. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


II. Re-read the Motu Proprio of Pius X. His instructions therein 
are laws as binding, it would seem to me, as those in the Codex 
Juris Canonict. He uses the expression “‘juridical code’’ and insists 





that the liturgy must be restored to the people. He was a pastor, 
very practical and successful in his pastoral work. Many feel that 
he was a saint on earth. 

III. Resolve to be patient, not to be in a tremendous hurry, not 
to be sensitive to the criticisms of the forty-and-more year old- 
sers of the congregation, not to lose heart in the midst of the 
efort, never to scold the non-cooperators, and always to meet the 
joshing of brother-priests concerning your efforts with a smile. 


LESS REMOTE PREPARATION 


| I. Explain the liturgy. Place emphasis on it as ‘‘public,’’ ‘‘com- 


ar 448 


munity,’ ‘‘family,’’ contrasting it with what is ‘“‘private,’’ ‘‘in- 
dividual.” 

II. Suggest that one need not study Latin in order to say 
‘Amen”’ and “Et cum spiritu tuo,’’ etc. Recall to the congregation 
(parish-family) that when the father of the family says to the 
members, ‘‘May the Lord be with you,” they, observing rules 
of politeness, should respond with a prayerful wish, ““And may 
the Lord be with you, also, Father’ (Et cum spiritu tuo). Suggest 
further that the reason for their priests not being further advanced 
iritually may be due to the failure of the family to pray for 
them — their not responding as courtesy would seem to demand. 
III. Compare the Sunday Mass with the Sunday family dinner. 
The father presides, the other members are present and assist; each 
fakes a part in the family affair. Each contributes — all share. 


IMMEDIATE PREPARATION 


I. Have printed, large type, copies of the vernacular prayers or- 
omg to be recited after non-sung Masses for Russia. Emphasize 
at they are being recited for a change in the minds of the rulers 
of Russia. Let the priest recite the first phrase of each prayer in a 
tong voice, then lower his voice, indicating thereby that it is a 
ple’s prayer (not his), and should their voices grow dim, let 
im again recite a phrase loudly as if to again remind them that 
is their prayer and perhaps Russian methods won't change unless 
ch one in this particular parish-family does his part. 
Il. A few Sundays later, distribute copies of the De Profundis 
English, large type. This will help win the forty-and-more- 
eat-olders (the hardest part of a congregation to convert to a 
ew idea and yet the most reliable when converted). This group 
ill make an effort to pray for their former friends, the deceased. 
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After reading the list of those for whom Masses during the week 
will be offered, have the parish-family kneel, recite slowly this _ , 
prayer. Again the priest recites aloud a single phrase and then drops ; oA 
his voice, becoming their leader rather than a soloist. pow 
III. Purchase cheap copies of Latin-English missals. Large type. — ]] 
Arrange them in the book-racks on the back of each pew, a suff- birth 
cient number so that all have a uniform edition. long 
IV. Use one of the parish organizations as a group of “‘agita-| when 
tors.’’ Call this group for a rehearsal. Distribute them around the |oves 
church. A dozen male voices can agitate a congregation into vocal- super 
izing responses. Don’t overburden this group with many rehearsals.| ‘Ty. 
Spur them into action the very next Sunday. other 
V. Before the Sunday Mass announce which Sunday or feast. Too | 
is observed that day. Ask the people to join in making the easy  refusi 
responses. Ask the former altar boys to join in all the responses. praise 
At the gospel time congratulate the parish-family for the efforts in the 
made. Again emphasize that Mass is a public function, a communi-| Th 
ty function, a family affair. Encourage the family by reminding’ Sin 
them that this way of assisting is the way recommended by Christ's yoice, 
Vicar on earth. union 
VI. In parishes where there are two priests, while one offers the assem! 
Mass the other may stand at the microphone and lead — not solo Catho 
— lowering his voice in proportion as the congregational volume minor 
increases, raising it as their volume decreases. PATIENCE, KIND. are sla 
NESS, never irritation. in the 
VII. After a few weeks have the parish-family alternate in say and, a 
ing the Kyrie, then the Sanctus, the Agnus Dei. Familiarize peopl: tions 
to hear themselves recite the shorter sections of the Mass before in-] You ca 
troducing them to the longer sections such as the Gloria and the others 
Credo. The Gloria will run smoothly, and the Credo will prob} _ III. 
ably always be difficult due to some long and (to the initiates)/ he dist 








tongue-twisting phrases. _ sot 
the pat 

THE TRANSITION FROM RECITED TO SUNG MAss | Propri 
This requires planning (not a great deal, however) and ex: This « 
planation and more patience. ine ep 


I. Planning. Choose a Mass which is easily sung. Kyrie XI ha penanc 
melody and rhythm. The experts will blush and my friends apolo} 9, the 
gize for me, when I suggest Sanctus and Agnus Dei XVIII. W 
started with these because some of the children already knew them RESUL 
and in our haste to make a start we neglected the counsel of t LT 
wise. Credo III and Gloria VIII present fewest difficulties. Becau of bei 
I do not easily read music and feel that others are perhaps as illiter: ar 
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ate as 1, musically, I am not in agreement with the trained musician 
that a text with notes is necessary. The ear hears, and after a few 
Sundays of hearing the melody of the same chants, those who can 
catch tunes will be familiar with what they have heard. 

II. Explanation. Man, when he is happiest, sings. He sings at 
birthday parties, college reunions, picnics, when riding in a car on 
long drives, around camp fires, after family meals. Why not sing 
when he is with the parish-family, with his neighbors whom he 
loves because of sharing the faith with them? It is natural and 
supernatural to desire to sing. 

The lover sings. Singing releases impulses that are freed in no 
other way. In singing head and heart join in a legitimate union. 
Too often head and heart desire contradictory objects, the head 
refusing to endorse what the heart seeks, but in singing God's 
praises there is a union of the two which produces a great comfort 
in the soul, 

The man who sings with his neighbor will love that neighbor. 

Singing in church has by-products. It prepares us to hear our 
voice, proclaiming Christ’s principles, in meetings of the labor 
union, the medical society, the political convention, the legislative 
assembly. It overcomes the inferiority-complex so many American 
Catholics feel in an atmosphere of secularism, where they are a 
minority. It conquers the pride and human respect to which many 
are slaves — it is good for us to have a little child look up at us 
in the pew and snicker at us when we have hit a false note. Sing —- 
and, as you do, think only of God, forgetting your own limita- 
tions (God knows better than you what they are). Do the best 
you can and offer it to your divine Beloved, unmindful of what 
others may think. 

III. Patience. There will be some sniping at the pastor because 
he disturbs the tradition of quiet Catholicism. It will be good for 


| his soul to hear it and bear it. There will be a few who will leave 


the parish and attend Mass at a neighboring parish where the Motu 
Proprio is not being observed. The pastor will gain merit by suffer- 
ing such treatment in silence. Some will refer to him as ‘‘eccentric.”’ 
This comment should only deepen his own sense of humor. Add- 
ing up all the critical comments, they form but a minor form of 
penance and mortification, very mild compared to those inflicted 
on the Mediator Det, the Good Shepherd. 


RESULTS 


I. The singing of Mass will make the congregation more aware 
of being a parish-family. 
II. The number of communicants will increase. 
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III. The increase in parish fervor will manifest itself in greater 
interest in parish activities. 

IV. The financial burdens of the pastor will be lightened by 
greater cooperation and understanding on the part of happy and 
singing members of the parish-family. 

NEWMAN FLANAGAN 


IT CAN BE DONE’ 


WAS helping out in the parish over the week-end. At the 

first low Mass on Sunday morning, the four servers answered 

the prayers at the foot of the altar loudly and distinctly. Every- 
body in church could hear and follow. Fine! Same at the Kyrie. 
At the Gloria I was pleasantly surprised when the four young 
voices lustily joined in: “‘et in terra pax hominibus’’, . . . all the 
way to the end. They similarly represented the congregation at the 
Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, and seemed proud of doing so, to 
judge from the heartiness of their voices. The pastor had no special 
interest in the liturgical movement; but he had instituted this 
custom years ago when his people first began using missals: ‘‘to 
make them realize what really belongs to them.’’ Such a practice, 
it seems to me, could be an excellent ‘‘conditioning”’ of the people, 
preparatory to introducing a congregational Missa Recitata or 
dialog Mass. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


HE new cover is the work of Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, a mem- 
ber of the art faculty of our college here at St. John’s. Some 
years ago he also designed the dust jacket, cover and typogra- 

phy of our Short Breviary, which received considerable praise — 
even the compliment of unauthorized imitation by a Catholic book 
firm. Since then he has spent three years of study in Paris, chiefly 
at the Centre d’Art Sacre, and in visiting art centers of Europe. 
— The main figure represents the prophet Isaias; Mary and Child 
are represented more symbolically. Cf. ‘Behold a Virgin shall 


1We invite readers to send copy for this ‘‘column’’: items (original or quoted) 
of practical application of liturgical ideals that could be carried out or, preferably, 
that have been carried out in parish, school, religious institution or home. They 
should not normally exceed a page in length. Two dollars or a subscription to 
O. F. will be paid for every item published. We cannot undertake to answer or 
to return all contributions. 
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conceive, and bear a son’’ (Is. 7:14). The idea of this group was 
suggested by the famous early second century wall painting in the 
Catacomb of St. Priscilla in Rome, traditionally thought to repre- 
sent Isaias and (the first picture of) the Blessed Mother and Child 


| —although scholars now claim it is not Isaias but Balaam, point- 








ing to the star (cf. Fr. E. Kirschbaum, S.J., article ““Balaam”’ in 
the new Enciclopedia Cattolica) . 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. CLIFFORD HOWELL, the English 
Jesuit, has been in the news often of late years because of 
the liturgical missions, or ‘‘layfolks weeks,’’ which he has 

been conducting in England and (in1949) in America. The NC 
news service in early November reported how he successfully got 
a large city parish to sing a high Mass after some elementary in- 
struction in one of his weeks. —- FR. BALTHASAR FISCHER, pro- 
fessor of liturgy at the seminary in Trier, Germany, and one of 
the principal men of the national Liturgical Institute which has 
its headquarters in that city, taught in the liturgical summer school 
at Notre Dame this year. This essay is substantially the concluding 
lecture of his course there. — SISTER MARY WILLIAM is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul. — Msar. 
ROBERT GROSCHE of Cologne has long been prominent in Ger- 
many as a writer on theological and liturgical subjects. — H.A.R. 
is of course none other than FR. REINHOLD, pastor at Sunnyside, 
Wash. He has been Timely Tracting for O. F. for half of its 25 
years, since the death, i.e., of Fr. Virgil in 1938. His multiple 
talents and interests enable him to bring a great variety of sub- 
jects within the liturgical perspective. To mark his own silver jubi- 
lee, of ordination, friends are planning to publish a book of his 
collected writings. — MsGr. MARTIN HELLRIEGEL, pastor of 
Holy Cross in St. Louis and president of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence, writer and lecturer, is by many regarded as the Pius Parsch 
of America. — FR. NEWMAN FLANAGAN is pastor of Blessed Sac- 
rament Church in Sioux City, Iowa. 


e 


With this issue we begin our 25th anniversary volume. A serious 
effort is being made by your Editor to secure articles and Apostolate 
essays from the best writers in the field, both here and abroad, to 
make this volume an outstanding one in O. F.’s history. The final 
issue of the year will be a special anniversary number. We again 
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beg our readers to help us reach a greater number of subscribers by |;, grit) 
sending us names of likely prospects. For the sake of the new liturgy 
only fe 





readers every issue will have one or two basic articles in more 
popular style. ‘“The most pressing duty of Christians is to live objectix 
the liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit” |). br 
(Mediator Dei, n. 197). ‘ertitud 
° what g 


The oldest of the existing liturgical reviews, and the most it mean 
authoritative, is Ephemerides Liturgicae, published at Rome by | persona 
Vincentian Fathers, and staffed by men in many instances who | 
are also officers of the Roman Congregations and Institutes. This! J iyi; 
journal has recently tendered Fr. Ellard, whose name has stood on | ffissal, 
the O. F. board from the outset, the invitation of acting as its | dition, 
regular American correspondent. than 3! 

Father Ellard has been spending the present fall semester at St. | offer, a 
Louis University, teaching courses in corporate worship, and thus ‘charge. 
contributing his part to launch the new ‘Christian Wisdom De- Addres. 
partment’’ — a four-year program leading to degrees with religion (Canada 
as a major. 

° Cony 


Reporting on a national Liturgical Week convened by the Fed- sical pr 
eration of Liturgical Societies of the Netherlands, the Ephemerides whethe 
Liturgicae, LXIV, fasc. II-III, summarizes a talk given by Fr. H. | gregatic 
Schmidt, S.J., on the problem of liturgical languages seen from | therefo: 
the theological point of view. ““The use of a determined language, | current 
in the liturgy, is a matter of convention; concrete circumstances | Sacred 
determine the choice. At Trent, this principle was at the same time | “As a 
enunciated and applied. But the Council realized perfectly, too, | make t 
that a liturgy whose language the people no longer understood | with tl 
needs to be explained. And for this reason it prescribed an explana- | endeavi 
tion of the sacred texts during the Mass and other rites | italics | is focus 
ours: cf. the October O. F., pp. 523f.]. In order to distinguish | and co: 
such explanations from catechetical instructions, the speaker called | conside 
them an ‘active and cultual catechesis.’ They look primarily to | God. T 
action, they should lead to worship, and they take place during | that mi 
worship properly so called. Later authors were so concerned with | soling 
quoting the conciliar prescription on the question of language that 
they neglected that about the explanations’ (p. 304). In view It j 
of the quasi-official character of Ephemerides, it would not seem | Gosling 





likely that this passage would have been published if it in any The E; 
way conflicted with existing rubrical laws. ion 

Also quoted are the concluding words of the president of the guage” 
Federation. He declared that the liturgical movement in Holland years © 
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ts by |'s till “cloistered” and isolated; and that until such time as the 
NeW | liturgy will be “‘the source of the Christian spirit’’ for all, and not 
more only for an élite, the movement will not have achieved its first 
> live objective. ““We do not know whether (with this meeting) we 
Pirit | have broken out of our isolation. That will only be known with 
| ertitude if our conferences find application in practice. We know 
what great difficulty accompanies any opening of new paths. Often 
most it means giving up props which inspire confidence, and sacrificing 
ie by | personal preferences.” 
who | . 
This! Living with Christ, the Canadian counterpart of the Leaflet 
d on | Missal, starting in 1936 with a sale of a 1,000 for its English 
iS ItS edition, now has a weekly circulation of 168,000, with more 
than 300,000 distributed for special feasts. As an introductory 
it St. | offer, an initial supply (up to 200 copies) is being offered free of 
thus | charge. Its regular cost is two cents per copy in lots of five or more. 
De- Address: The Catholic Centre, 125 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa, 


igion Canada. 
+ 


Congregations can scarcely be expected to attain the same mu- 
Fed- sical proficiency as trained choirs. Result: professional musicians, 
rides whether organists or choir-directors, are rarely as interested in con- 
. H. gregational singing as in perfecting their ‘‘performers.” It was 
from | therefore pleasantly surprising to read Fr. Selner’s account in the 
lage, | current Catholic Choirmaster of the International Congress of 
inces | Sacred Music held at Rome the latter part of May. He writes: 
time |“As a general summary, I would say that whatever efforts we 
too, |make towards congregational singing would more nearly comply 
tood | with the desires of Mother Church for our times than any other 
ana- | endeavor. It is becoming more apparent that the Catholic Church 
alics | is focussing her attention on the activity of the faithful in general, 
uish | and congregational participation in divine service has always been 
led | considered an ideal way for the individual to render his duties to 
? tO | God. The reports of many representatives to the Congress indicate 
ring | that much attention is being given to this objective; and with con- 
on soling success in some localities’ (p. 101). 
that 7 








vend It is with deep regret that we learned of the death of Fr. S. J. 
any Gosling, secretary of the English Liturgy Society, and editor of 


The English Liturgist. His name will be familiar to many Amer- 
ican Catholics through his article ““Worship in Your Own Lan- 
the guage’’ in the September Catholic Digest. As editor for many 
and years of the progressive catechetical quarterly, The Sower, he had 
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come to appreciate better the words of Pius XI: ‘““The most im. 
portant organ of the ordinary magisterium of the Church is th 
liturgy’; and he fought energetically, and we think prudently and 
wisely, to open up to the faithful once again a more normal access 
to this primary source of instruction. As he wrote recently in 
another article: ‘‘All their religious knowledge comes to the laity 
by way of the English language — the bible, the catechism, ser. 
mons and instruction, spiritual books, the lives of the saints, 
spiritual advice. The dogma and doctrines of the Church are con- 
veyed to us in English and explained to us in English. Even if 
heresy threatened, it would have to be corrected through use of 
the English language. All this makes sense and is obvious; but 
there is a singular exception to this general rule. The official litur- 
gical rites and prayers still are written and spoken in Latin.” He 
insisted that he was not campaigning for a liturgy in the vernac- 





ular, but for the vernacular in the liturgy. Above all, he cam- 
paigned for a loyal spirit of obedience to the Holy See, with whom| 
alone rests the authority to permit any changes in present discipline. | 
But loyalty to the Church, and to the Pope its visible head, does| 
not preclude (he pointed out) that the members of the Church 
discuss and, through proper channels, strive for such changes in| 
discipline as are conducive to the greater welfare of souls; more 
especially if, as in this instance, the Holy See has expressly ap- 
proved such discussion. May he rest in peace! 


¢ 


In the June Homiletic and Pastoral, Dom Ernest Graf. quotes a 
committee of priests studying the problem of a scarcity of religious 
vocations of orders and institutes of women in France. They listed 
a ‘“‘complex spiritual life not sufficiently orientated to the liturgy” 
as one of the three chief reasons. 


+ 


There is much talk these days about the desirability of theology 
for the laity. We are all for it — provided it be something more 
than a tenuated version of, e. g., Tanquerey’s Synopsis. (In fact, 
we have been offering a major in theology to lay students in our 
college at St. John’s ever since the war: with, all told, encouraging 
results.) But long before all the discussion on the subject started, 
the late Abbot Vonier had been writing substantial theological 





treatises for the educated layman. Nor did his treatment fail to 
stress spiritual values and implications; several of his books might 
well be classified as theology of liturgy, and all of them brought 
worship into focus as the integrating activity of Christian life. It 
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was therefore disturbing to note how the volumes were allowed 
gradually to go out of print — all except his important Key to 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist, re-issued several years ago by the 
Newman Press. All the more welcome, then, is the news that they 
are being published again in two collected volumes, the first of 
which, selling for 16s. and available from English booksellers, is 
promised by the end of the year. No doubt American Catholic 
book shops will soon have it in stock too. 


* 


Pius XI in the encyclical Quas Primas stated that ‘‘People are 
better instructed in the truths of the faith and brought to appre- 
ciate the interior joys of religion far more effectively by the annual 
celebration of the sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pro- 
nouncements of the teaching Church.” A striking corroboration 
of this principle of religious pedagogy is to be found in the Sep- 
tember 11 issue of Life, in an article “What Jews Believe.’’ It con- 
sists largely of an account of the Jewish feasts, for “‘the catechism 
of the Jew is his calendar.’’ And then, in language which seems a 
direct echo of the Pope, the author continues: ‘‘One can learn more 
about the mainsprings of the Jews’ spirituality from the cycle of 
year-round observances than from any formal statement of faith.”’ 
Cardinal Schuster, too, in his Sacramentary, makes much of the 
principle, illustrating it at length. And our own great educator, 
the late Dr. George Johnson of Catholic U., more than 25 years 
ago stressed the same point. There is obviously much spadework 
still to be done, on every level, to implement the principle in 
practice. 

+ 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘‘Last year we had initiated a 
Tuesday afternoon novena in honor of Our Lady of Fatima. We 
continued this during the vacations, and instead of giving a ser- 
mon at the novena I decided to start teaching the Missa Recitata. 
In four weeks, by using just about ten minutes of the novena, I 
succeeded in teaching them the entire Missa Recitata’’ (REV. JOHN 
P, DELANEY, S.J., in America, Nov. 4). 

— “Here it is! A new ‘fund-raising’ item! 3 INSPIRING Re- 
ligious MOTION Photographs! As you gaze at this UNUSUAL 
Religious MOTION photo, the lips and eyes actually move as 
though He were speaking directly to you. . . . (The Madonna) 
MOVES and looks at you and gently lifts her beautiful face and 
hands in prayer. . . . Gaze upon his (Pope Pius XII’s) ascetic 
countenance and see the lips, eyes and hands MOVE in a Papal 
blessing. Unusual, priceless’ (Advertisement) . 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To the Editor: — Enclosed a dozen names of people to whom to send your 
circular. I’m quite sure at least half of that number will come across. 
They’d better! 4000 subscribers! It’s not only a disgrace; it’s very near 
to being a crime — for which you yourselves are also to blame. You've 
got something big, something that a lot of people just have to have if 
the Church in America is to mature spiritually. And you hide your light 
under the proverbial bushel. What advertising have you ever done to 
speak of? At least I’ve seen little of it. Isn’t it about time to wake up, 
and learn some methods from the so-called “children of this world”? 
Asking for three names is typical. Why not a dozen? Don’t you trust 
your readers? You've got obligations to shout your wares. Get moving. 
Time’s running out, they tell us. 
Penn. Rev. F. 


. . - Here are a few names of friends who may not know of your inval- 
uable magazine. I started with the first number in 1925. I cannot afford 
to miss an issue. Then I forward my copy to a poor priest in Missouri. 
For the material help I am unable to give, I promise prayer for your 
immense success. I shall speak of your magazine on every occasion. 

New York Sister S. F. 


. . . I am sending a list of nine persons who might be very interested 
in becoming readers of OraTE Fratres. Despite their good will, some of 
them might not be able to subscribe this year; therefore, do keep their 
names on your list and send your bait periodically. Once you get these 
people to subscribe, I know they will remain on your list, for they are 
the kind of people who are looking for solid spiritual help. Therefore it 
will be worth this extra trouble. And do try to get your readers to send 
gift subscriptions to convents. How often have people asked me what to 
give Sisters for Christmas. Beyond the usual men-size handkerchiefs, it is 
the year’s biggest puzzle and headache. And one result is that many are 
beginning to give nuns perfumes and bath-salts or fancy what-nots that 
invite the spirit of the world. There are never enough copies of O. F. in 
the convent. 


Ohbio Mrs. E. T. 
. . « Congratulations on the 25th anniversary of the best Catholic pe- 





| 


riodical in the English language! Here’s a list of people who, once they | 


get over the initial hump, will share my enthusiasm. 
Wis. Mk. B. 


. . . I am enclosing the names of three fellow seminarians who have 
expressed interest in O. F., as my contribution towards an anniversary 


present. May you have many more, more successful years in the liturgical | de 


apostolate. 
Md. C. D. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PASTORAL CARE OF SOULS IN SOUTH-EAST FRANCE DUR- 
ING THE SIXTH CENTURY. Dissertation. By Rev. Henry G. J. Beck. 
Gregorian University, Rome. 1950. Pp. Ixxii-414. N. p. g. 

The author of this book, now professor of ecclesiastical history at 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, here presents in the Church 
History Series of the Analecta Gregoriana the rich fruits of his doctoral 
studies. The period covered is 500-600, the century that ended with the 
pontificate of St. Gregory the Great: the area here surveyed in superb 
fashion is France east of the Rhone and south of the city of Lyons. This 
is a fairly homogeneous grouping of thirty dioceses. The people themselves 
were Gallo-Romans, but during the sixth century were passing in turn 
under the sway of the Burgundian, the Visigoth, the Ostrogoth and the 
Frank, none of whom were originally Catholic. 

No one can dip into this book without acquiring a greater appreciation 
for the towering and winning figure of St. Caesarius of Arles (d. 542), 
who so dominated the first half of the century, one of God’s noblemen. 

If it is borne in mind that the sixth century was an era when the whole 
of Catholic worship in the West, the divine office, the Mass, the rites of 
the other sacraments and the multiple blessings of the Ritual were all in 
the vernacular language, it will be seen at a glance how interesting — and 
valuable — this work is for the present-day advocates of more vernacular 
in current Catholic rites. 

If the book is bulky, it is surely not hard to read. After a first section 
on clerical personnel, the author takes up the regular pastoral care. 

The heart of the book, we may say, is devoted to what we might style 
the predominantly liturgical aspects of pastoral care. It is studied suc- 
cessively in: the divine office; the eucharistic Sacrifice; the sacraments of 
initiation, baptism and confirmation; the public, semi-public and quasi- 
private penitential discipline; marriage; the last sacraments and burial 
rites. Then there is what one might style a pastoral care dealing with non- 
liturgical phases of Catholic life, but presented in an aura that is still 
strongly influenced by public worship. This is, first, preaching, and the 
various aspects of the cult of the saints. Lastly there is “the material side 
of pastoral care.” 

The work is a mine of information painlessly imparted. I believe most 
readers will find the long section on the changing penitential discipline 
the most illuminating of the entire book, while that on the popular par- 
ticipation in the divine office is the most convincing in its liturgical im- 
plications for modern pastoral care. 

“The absence from this study,” says Fr. Beck, “of a special chapter 
devoted to the pastoral care shown monks and female religious is not 


*Half a dozen more book reviews were held over— for lack of space. — ED. 
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altogether voluntary. My original intention had been to include such a 
chapter. . . . Ultimately I hope to supply the want, but I have determined 
not to hold up the publication of this present study until such research 
is completed” (xviii). We trust the author will soon find it possible to 
add that facet, also, to this fascinating inquiry. 

As in other works in English, but printed on the continent, there is 
here a veritable infinity of printing errors and defects. 


GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


BENEDICTINE PEACE, By Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Leonard J. Doyle. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. 
Pp. xv-236. Cloth, $3.50. 

Dom Van Houtryve does not map a new road to peace. Rather, he has 
a deep insight into the age-old teaching of the Church and its saints that 
peace finds its origin and end in God. He aims to show how intensely the 
Patriarch of Western Monks wanted this truth to be the dominant ideal 
of the monk. The book is divided into five parts — “The Source of Peace,” 
“The House of Peace,” “Prayer,” “Asceticism,” “Work.” Though writ- 
ten specifically about monastic life, the book has obvious value for all 
religious, and especially if they live in community. 

The source of peace is God, who must be sought through the exercise 
of the theological virtues. In all of his monastic exercises the monk must 
aim at the expansion of charity. Monastic life must never leave the monk 
envious, choleric, irritable, rancorous, or suspicious. Perhaps the most 
inspirational part is the second, captioned “The House of Peace.” Here 
the author shows how the monk arrives at perfection by living the vows. 
This is especially brought to fruition through the exact observance of 
obedience to the Rule and its living interpreter, the abbot. The last chap- 
ter of this part — Community of Souls — is an impelling exhortation to 
practice charity toward our neighbor. It is by communal living that the 
individual attains to the most perfect denial of his ego. 

Prayer, asceticism, and work are classified as “The Works of Peace.” 
Under the heading prayer the author discusses recollection, Opus Dei, 
private prayer, reading, and meditation. Benedictine asceticism consists 
basically in humility. The basic Christian virtue is well treated in nine 
brief chapters. In discussing the last part, on work, the author shows his 
broad and balanced perspective. “There is no kind of work unsuited to 
a monk.” 

The great merit of the work is its excellent documentation. There is 
hardly a page that does not contain footnote references to the Fathers of 
the Church, the Desert Fathers, Benedictine saints or reformers. The trans- 
lation is so well done that the reader would never suspect the work to be 
a translation from the French. Cc.R.D. 
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